CONFIDENTIAL.) ; [No. 31 of 1876.) 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 29th July 1876. 


Tar Hindu Ranjikd, of the 19th July, writes the following on the Hue Rassres, 


Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute on the improvement of the substantive law for 
the determination of rent :—Sir Richard Temple expresses his anxiety about 
the defective character of the present Rent Law, embodied in Act X of 1859 
and Act VIII of 1869, and desires, if possible, “‘ to supplement them by 
some declaration of principles whereby rent may be determined.’ We have 
no hesitation in admitting the sincerity of His Honor’s solicitude to benefit 
both landlords and tenants. But in order to legislate with success, the 
legislator should have first drawn before his mind’s eye a vivid and 
accurate picture of the manners, customs, and peculiar circumstances of 
the people whom his proposed measures are intended to benefit, by amend- 
ing or otherwise improving the existing law. From the Minute, however, 
it would appear that the Lieutenant-Governor has not yet been made fully 
acquainted with the true state of affairs, in those districts of Hastern Bengal 
where disputes between landlords and tenants have raged the most violently. 
Before expressing any opinion on the Minute, therefore, we shall offer 
some remarks on the present state of the country. 


In Pubna, MRajshahye, Mymensingh, Fureedpore, Jessore, and 
Dacca, before the outbreak of the agrarian disputes, the zemindars were 
not accustomed to grant formal leases to, and take kabooliyats from, the ryots, 
when land was rented out. This practice was resorted to only where 
holdings were leased out permanently at a fixed rental on the receipt of 
special gifts or fines. If there be any documents relating to these holdings, 
they will most probably be found in the possession of this class of tenure- 
holders; and it would be no exaggeration to say that, with the exception of 
these, no others, not even those who in both His Honor’s Minute and the 
present Rent Acts, are styled occupancy ryots, possess leases or actual agree- 
ments (Karardid). Further, the system under which rents were collected 
and receipts given was extremely unsatisfactory. Every year, before the 
Punytha (the rent-day), which generally falls in Jyoistha or Ash&r, new 
tehsildars were appointed to every village. No swnnuds were given them by 
either the zemindar or any of his duly authorized officers. Inhabitants of 
the village were always appointed to the office in preference to outsiders. 

hey collected the rents and gave receipts under their own hands, without 
the talookdar or zemindar’s signature. Previous to the outbreak of these 
disputes, tenants of a limited number of leading zemindars excepted, the large 
majority of the tenantry had not so much as seen what are called ‘ check- 
receipts.” As arule, landholders prefer a large number of resident ryots 
'o others, and a new tenant is never refused land, even in densely inhabited 
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villages, where there is hardly any waste or uncultivated land, Nay, 


even the older ryots are deprived of small portions of their holdings to megt 
the needs of the new-comer. No leases are given, and no kabooliyats taken 
in return. The older ryot is absolved from his dues in respect to the por- 
tions taken from him, and the new one made liable for the same, the rent 
being calculated at the old rate. Waste lands, as well as those given up 
or deserted, were also let out in this way; and with respect to these also, there 
were no leases, kabooliyats, or enhanced rents. The holding of a resident 
 ryot, in the event of his absconding, was disposed of according to the will 
of the zemindar; but even when that was done, the rent was not enhanced. 
But almost everywhere, in addition to the rents, cesses were levied on various 
pretences, such as the Company’s discount, sudder deduction, that is, police 
charge, and the embankment charge of the old Mahomedan days. The 
levy of these illegal cesses is due, as is justly considered by Government, 
to the low rent rate which prevails. The following facts may be gleaned 
from the statements just made :-— 


lstly.—Neither occupancy nor non-occupancy ryots hold actual leases 
; from their zemindars, nor do these possess any kabooliyats, 

2ndly.—The receipts which the ryots have, were never given them 
by any duly authorized officers; they were obtained from 
tehsildars, who were inhabitants of the village and them- 

selves tenants possessed of identical interests. 

drdly.—The tenant has nothing in his possession which might show 
the prevailing rate of rent. . 

4thly.—The rent-roll, showing the length of a tenant’s occupancy, the 
number of his holding, the rent-rate, and his accounts 
generally, is always in the sole custody of the zemindar. 

5thly.—There is no difference in the rates of rent of the old and the 
new tenant. | 

6thly.—On removing from his homestead lands to the estate of 
another, a-cultivating ryot forfeits his rights to his dwelling- 
house and holdings, which may thereupon be disposed of 
in such manner as to the zemindar may seem fit. 


7thly.—To recoup themselves for the prevailing low rent-rate, the 


zemindars levy cesses; and : 
8thly.—The new tenants become, in course of time, possessed of the 
occupancy rights. 


Now to come tothe Minute. The principle of determining the rent 
of occupancy ryots on the basis of the rate paid by non-occupancy tenants, 
is not suited to the condition of the country. Generally there is not much 
difference between these rates ; and hence, considering the condition of the 
country, the standard chosen by the Lieutenant-Governor is far from being 
practicable. be 

The classification, made in the Minute, of occupancy tenants, ' 
also open to grave objections. In making a rule, every endeavour 
should be made to render it equally advantageous to the present as well a9 
coming generations. But the proposed classification violates this rule. 
The rent to be paid by one, for instance, whose occupancy status 1 of 
twenty-nine years’ standing, is, according to the example given in the Minute 
Rs. 2-6-6. When, after the lapse of one year, he becomes:a ryot of thirty 

ears’ standing, it may be expected that his rent will be reduced to Be. +. 
OW suppose, again, @ non-occupancy tenant will this day next year acquit’ 
the right.of occupancy. According to the classification his rent also ™éJ 
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he reasonably expected to be reduced. But whether there will actually be 


any reduction is not at all stated in the Minute. A reduction of rent, 
however, is opposed to what appears to be the natural order of things. It is 
but natural that the improvement of the land should keep pace with the 
enhancement of rents, both of which should be gradual. The rule runs 
counter to this, and provides a reduction of rents according to the length 
of a tenant’s occupancy. On the other hand, if it is the object of the 
Minute to prevent a diminution in the income of permanent holdings, the 
interests of the present as well as future generations do not appear to have 
been regarded with an impartial judgment. or, if one were to-day a tenant 
of thirty years’ standing, he might enjoy, under the Act, certain advantages ; 
he, however, wants one day to complete this period. His son becomes a tenant’ 
of thirty years’ standing on the morrow. But the rent rate is fixed once 
for all, and so the advantages which would have been his father’s, if only the 
latter were not wanting one day, are denied him, though he completes what 
was wanting in his father’s case. And so, again, on the other hand, the 
ryots of the time of the father or the grandfather of the present landlord, 
who are now of thirty years’ standing, are under the law honored and 
benefited. But the succeeding landholder (who may be the present land- 
holder’s son or grandson) will not be obliged to accord the same honors and 
benefits to the ryots (who will then have been of thirty years’ standing) of his 
father’s or grandfather’s days (who are now, however, of twelve years’ standing 
or less). If the rent rate be fixed and unalterable, there will be no advantages 
allowed to these latter tenants. This cannot be just ; and His Honor’s scheme 
is thus seen to be wanting in impartiality as regards the present as well as 
future generatioas. The permanent settlement, moreover, which conferred on 
the zemindars a proprietary right in the land, made no distinction between the 
rights of the present landlord and his descendants, but regarded them as equal. 
The new scheme would destroy that equality. Without, therefore, attempting 


any Classification of tenants of more than twelve years’ standing, it would be 


proper to place all occupancy tenants in the same rank and position. 


The importance of the classification given in the Minute has not been 
established in practice. We need not go far for an example ; the one given 
in the Minute will do for our purpose. A tenant of thirty years’ standing pays 
arent of Rs. 2-6-6, and a tenant whose standing is of twenty years, would 


pay the same, and no more. How has then the distinction between these. 


two classes of ryots been maintained ?—The writer promises to continue 
the article. 


%. In its opening article headed “ The oppressions of the Magis- 
trates,” the Amrita Bdzdr Patrikd, of the 20th July, writes :—We do not 
know whether we should be sorry or glad at the increasing oppressions of 
the officers in the mofussil. The natural law is that progress is oftentimes 
preceded by some great revolution. So it might happen, that the outrages, 
committed on the helpless natives, will ultimately result in their welfare and 
progress. Hitherto, however, it has tended to nothing but our degradation. 
It is doubtful whether one ina thousand in the mofussil will be found 

d enough to resist the most oppressive and unjust measures of a Magis- 
trate. Many tremble at his very name. Consequently, no feeling of glad- 
ness can arise in our minds when we see oppressions prevail. For this 
reason, also, we were almost ready to give up hope, when we learnt that 
the power of the Magistrates was increased by the Criminal Procedure Code. 
But there is a limit to everything: a reaction must take place; and though 
we have become dispirited, and our whole frame trembles at the very name 
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of a magisterial officer, still it is pleasant to know the latter cannot comm: 


oppression on us with impunity; and though the Government has placed 4 


thunderbolt in his hands, we endeavour to defend ourselves from: its ‘Most 
terrible shock. This gives rise to some hope in our minds. It not unfre. 
quently occurs that a man, even on the point of death, may survive, §, 
who can say that we will not yet be able to recover our energies? Hence, 
when we hear of any oppression in the mofussil, these hopes are raised. But 
no good can come to a nation that depends entirely upon hopes, and not op 
any active exertions. If we are really aggrieved by the oppressions of 
public officers, we ought to exert ourselves to take measures against them, 
independent of Government. Disunion is the chief cause of our weaknogs, 
If we could but be united, even a Magistrate could not commit any further 
oppressions on us. 


8. In anotner article headed ‘‘The new system of the Calcutta 
Municipality,” the same paper observes that many who had been before very 
hostile to the introduction of the elective system, have now become deeply 
interested in it. But we have been all along its advocates. We felt 
extremely glad at the noble exertion of the Indian League to introduce the 
system into Calcutta; and now there is no limit to our pleasure in finding it 
ably conducted. Besides this, there is another great cause of joy. Many 
believed that if the natives were entrusted with any affair, they would not 
be able to manage it satisfactorily; and even those who have been 
the advocates of the elective system, feared lest the people would not 
make any effort to elect members; but now this wrong impression is 
removed. We have come to understand that we have not as yet lost 
our energies; and the Government has also on this occasion observed 
that any rights conferred on native subjects will not fail to be appreciated 
and utilized. It was doubted whether the natives possessed any ability in 
any matter; but on this occasion we have exhibited the most decided proof 
of our possession of such abilities, and they will not grudge to grant us 
further privileges. The League has not yet despatched their congratulatory 
address to the Queen, on her assuming the title of ‘ Empress of India.” 
They have resolved to send with it an application, praying fora Local 
Parliament. But they are waiting to see the satisfactory completion of the 
Calcutta election affairs ; for, if its inhabitants exhibit any unfitness on ther 
part to elect well qualified Commissioners, they will withhold the application, 
for fear of being laughed at. But from the exertion and ability which 1s 
now manifested in the election of public representatives, we conclude that the 
League will not have to recede from their noble project. They have, n0 
doubt, been very much encouraged by the energy which the residents of 


Calcutta have already displayed. Now, if by their exertion, an institution 


like the British Parliament were introduced into this country, most of our 
grievances would no doubt be redressed. And times have become so critical 
that the Government will not now, we think, be reluctant to entrust into 
our hands some parts of the public administration. 


4. A correspondent, writing to the same paper, says that lately, in the 
district of Chupprah, a terrible oppression was committed by the local police 
on an innocent Baboo, named Sankar Prasdd, son to the late Baboo Banwan 
Lal, Rai Bahadur, well known for his generosity and hospitality. The 
Baboo was playing at chess, when the police suddenly arrested and insulted 
him in various ways, subjecting him to great annoyance, alleging of course, 12 


justification of such a proceeding, that they suspected him to be engaged 
in gambling. 
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5. The Bharat Mihir, of the 20th July, writes that Sir Salar Jung 
has, no doubt, been highly gratified by the hearty welcome which he has 
lately received 1n England from various respectable men there ; but we cannot 
yet say how far he will succeed in securing the chief object of his visit. 
Some of the members of Parliament, and men in high position, have given 
him hopes that they will greatly assist him in getting back the Berars. He 
will soon forward an application to the House of Parliament for their restora- 
tion to the Nizam; but if the House do not restore them to their rightful 
owner, an indelible stain will attach to the British name, and the natives: of 
this country will think-that justice fails in Parliament itself, when an appeal 
is made there against any injustice done to them by the Government of 


India. 


6. The Moorshedabad Patrikd, of the 21st July, writes that the 
(4ssimbéz4r ward pays into the local municipality not less than the sum of 
Rs. 1,700 or Rs. 1,800 annually ; but its attention is not directed to remove 
the nuisances painfully felt by the inhabitants of that part of the town. 
The jungles have grown so fearfully that they might become very safe 
retreats for bears and wolves; and the road extending from the terminus -of 
Maharani Swarnamoye’s road to thana Khagura is in a most miserable con- 


dition ; and owing to this the greatest inconveniences and annoyances are 
experienced. 


7. In the course of a very long article, the same paper remarks that 
the grievances which existed during the Mahomedan rule still continue 
under the British administration, but in a different form. They are increasing 
in proportion to the efforts made by our Government to redress them. The 
Indian Penal Code, which has been amended for the purpose of removing 
the misery of the native subjects, has become, in the hands of the 
Magistrates, an endless source of great grievance. The want of judg- 
ment, of mercy, and of foresight in the Magistrates, and their con- 
tempt of the conquered race, as also their extreme love of arbitrary power, 
have served to destroy the life and liberty of the natives. As instances of 
this fact the writer refers to the cases of Baboo Lél Chand Chowdhuri 
of Chittagong, of Mr. D’Oyly’s dogs and a student of the Rajshahye 


High School, of Mr. Moseley and Rama& Nath Bandyopddhyyd of Maldah, 
and of others. 


8. In an article headed ‘‘The proposal for the excavation of canals 
to facilitate commerce with Hastern Bengal,” the Grdmbdrtd Prakdshikd, of 
the 22nd J uly, writes that if, according to the proposal of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, a canal were excavated which should extend from Madaripore 
to Calcutta, no good would result to the whole of Bengal, but only to the 
district of Burrisal ; but if it be the intention of the Government to facilitate 
commerce with Serajgunge, Maldah, Dinagepore, Rungpore, and the 

estern Provinces, it will be necessary to excavate the proposed canal near 
Kooshteah. If it be objected that there is a railway in Kooshteah, by means of 
which goods may be very easily conveyed to Calcutta, we would reply that 
though the risk in sending goods by railway carriages is very small, yet the 
are is not small. Hence arises the necessity of excavating a canal near 


ooshteah. We hope that the Lieutenant-Governor will take this into his 
Consideration. 


9. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 92nd July, writes that the rate of 
emulsion allowed to the purchasers of postal stamps should be increased, 
or they gain but little profit from the rate at present granted. 
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10. The same paper also writes that ea Rpg acts are found 
e 


to be done in the mofussil post-offices. The letter distributor does not go 
into the houses of persons who should receive the letters, but distributes 
them in a market or in some other public place. Also when there are five 
or six letters to be delivered in a village, he gets rid of them by entrusting 
them to one of the inhabitants. In this way, many persons suffer much 
loss and trouble. The authorities should direct their attention to this matter. 


11. Adverting to the letter of the Governor-General on Mr. Fuller's 
case, the Howrah Hitakari, of the 23rd July, remarks that it is a matter of 
deep regret that the awful injustice exhibited in this case by the Joint. 
Magistrate of Agra, who simply imposed a fine of Rs. 30 on a man whose 
illegal violence had been the cause of his servant’s death, was not noticed 
by any of the higher authorities until the attention of Lord Lytton, the 
highest authority in India, was drawn to it while perusing a newspaper in 


-which the case was mentioned. The Viceroy has expressed very great 
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‘dissatisfaction at the Magistrate’s conduct in this case, and said that he 


should not be entrusted, even temporarily, with the independent charge of 
a district. Now, by the expression of this view, Lord Lytton has, no doubt, 
done great good to the country ; for henceforth the Local Governments and 
the High Courts will be careful to provide against injustice, and thereby 
the defects found in the very system of the British administration here will 
be much lessened. But we ask His Excellency whether it is reasonable to 
entrust a Magistrate, like Mr. Leeds of Agra, with the power of trying 
cases summarily P If not, that chapter of the Criminal Procedure Code 


which treats of such trials should be repealed. And seeing all this, will - 


it be just to pass the Presidency Magistrates’ BillP We hope Lord 
Lytton will endeavour to remove the stains found in the system of the 
Government of this country. 


12. Adverting to the proposals made, by a number of. influential 
persons, to set up a political association at Calcutta, which shall comprehend 
all classes, and impartially advocate their interests, the Sddhdrani, of 
the 23rd July, advises the movers to seek to enlist the sympathy of the 
inhabitants of the mofussil in this movement. Unity is the great desederatum 
in all such important matters; and to secure it, all personal or selfish 
considerations should be foregone. The writer then proceeds to remark 
that at the present time, among the natives, there is no spirit of nationality, 
while their selfishness has grown more intense than ever. The British, on 
the contrary, though they are an extremely self-seeking people, are still 
actuated by an ardent sprit of nationality. We have imbibed, not their 


nationality, but their selfishness. An Englishman thinks of himself first, 


SaADHABARI. 


and has no thought: to bestow on his brothers or other relations. But should 
a question arise which affects his nationality, he becomes a god. He's 
ready to yield his life for bis nation. We have hitherto been concerned 
for our relations ; but the example of the British in this respect is now fast 
driving that sort of solicitude from our minds. 


13. The same paper observes the following, in reference to the visit 
of Sir Salar Jung to England, and the remark of the Bombay Gazette that 
the India House has declined to dwell on the subject of the restoration 0 
the Berars to the Nizam. Though this remark needs confirmation, still if 
is not entirely unworthy of credit. The British statesmen are now 80 busy 
with Russian and Turkish politics, that it does not seem likely that the 
representations of the Mahomedan statesman will receive any attention. +9 
England the great Rajah Ram Mohun Roy went as the representative of the 
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Emperor of Delhi. He went never to return ; nor was he able to do anything 
there. To England Dhalip Singh resorted, forgetting his world-renowned 
father, and yet lives there, a most painful eye-sore to the Sikhs. In 
England the tears of the Begum of Lucknow were of no avail; and there 
also lives the Nawab Nazim of Moorshedabad, after his poverty and disgrace, 
‘n self-oblivion. England will not listen to Sir Salar Jung, though it 
will seek to please him by feasts and dances. Our apprehensions become 
the greater when we remember the grandness of his reception, and the respect 
accorded him by the Prince of Wales and the Secretary of State. We can 
scarcely think so much regard was sincere. 


14. The same paper makes the following observations on the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s Minute on the codification of the Land Revenue Law of 
Bengal :—Since it has been deemed necessary to consolidate the land revenue 
laws, the consolidation of the law relating to landlords and tenants becomes 
more important than ever. We could point to several instances of rights, 
which, though not mentioned in either Acts VIII or X, are yet adverted 
to in the old regulations. ‘The present appears to be the fittest time to point 
them out distinctly. The codification of the former of these laws would 
be incomplete without a simultaneous consolidation of the latter; nay, the 
task would, at best, be impracticable. The Land Revenue Code must 
contain the laws on the remission of the revenue and awards of compen- 
sation. We do not understand how, in cases where the State awards 
compensation to the zemindar and the mourasee tenant, a remission of 
revenue or compensation could be offered without making any reference 
to tenant rights. Some such consideration as this perhaps led Mr. Cockerell 
to exclude the Land Acquisition Act from his list. But though this course 
has enabled him to steer clear of all discussions-as to the rights of landlord 
and tenant, it has made his scheme a very imperfect one. It is, indeed, 
amusing to notice that in a code of land revenue, only the Acts for the 


realization of revenue are to be included, and not those which treat of 
its remission. 


Mr. Cockerell has not also included two other important Acts, which 
should have a place in the Minute. These are the Road Cess Act and 
the Zemindari Dak Act. Then, again, why do we not find, in the catalogue, 


the Acts for the settlement of the khas mehals and those treating of the 
settlement of the churs ? 


We have detected these shortcomings on a superficial glance only: 

4 careful study would doubtless reveal more. We cannot but remark 
that the fabric of Mr. Cockerell’s code is imperfect; and it is for this 
purpose that we would venture to suggest that, instead of entrusting this 
difficult task to either Mr. Cockerell or Mr. Clarke, it would be better 
to appoint a commission consisting of such experienced zemindars as Baboo 
Jayakrishna Mookerjee; some competent Deputy Magistrates, as Baboo 
ankim Chandra Chatterjee; a few editors, as Baboo Kristo Dass Pal; and some 
experienced English officials, as Mr. Chapman, to draw up the Code. We 
Would also suggest that the commission should be at least given a period 
of four years to conclude, their labors. It will be their duty to define 


all manner of rights in the land, and the powers of the officers who shall 
deal with such questions. 


15. The Dacca Prakash, of the 23rd July, writes the following in 
opening editorial :—Acting under an erroneous impression, which may 
© corrected, if the minds of our rulers were open to correction, Government 


its 
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has granted Kuropeans and Kast Indians a monopoly in several branches of 
the public administration, to the exclusion of natives; who, however.com. 
petent they may be, are yet considered unfit. The error has been ‘seen jn 
numberless instances, but is still retained. We shall not go far in quest of 
examples. Even in this city (Dacca) the monopoly of all appointments in the 
Jail, the Lunatic Asylum, and the Municipality, is held solely by Europeans 
or East Indians. More than once, and in the case of more than one officer. 
has it been clearly proved that the public would derive greater benefit 
from the appointment of a native ; but the authorities have remained unmoved, 
The Dacca Jail, under the able management of Baboo Jagadbandhu Khan 
affords an agreeable contrast to what it was under the former superintendents, 
who were all Europeans. Corruption and bribery then prevailed fearfully, 
But all that has disappeared now. In connection with the Lunatic Asylum 
and the Municipality, the authorities still cling to their prejudice against the 
appointment of natives, though fully aware of the evils of European manage- 
ment, and the loss and consequent dissatisfaction arising from the measure, 
It is a matter of great regret that such a state of things should be suffered 
to continue. 


16. The same paper writes the following, on the proposal of the Soma 
Prakdsh to introduce a permanent settlement between landlords and tenants, 
similar to that which obtains between Government and the landlords:— 
According to the Soma Prakash, ‘the rate per beegha, after ascertaining the 
value of the total produce of a pergunnah, should be determined; and deducting 


from this value the expense of the ryot, the remainder should be divided 


between landlord and tenant in the proportion of six and ten annas. This 
rate should be made permanent.” Now, the zemindars may not object to 
such a rate, but the tenants, whom this proposal is intended to beneiit, 
certainly will; for, at present, they pay the zemindar but a very small share 


of the produce—so small, indeed, that objections have been already raised on 


their behalf to the proposal of Sir Richard Temple to allow the zemindar 
even less than a four-anna share. Is it reasonable to suppose that they 
would be willing to pay a six-anna share (as is suggested by their advocate), 
when they grudge even the lesser proportion fixed by Sir Richard Temple? It 
may, however, be said that though the rate is high, it is to be made perma- 
nent ; and this will induce the ryots to agree toit. But the question 
arises, Has Government, which has once for all conferred on the zemindars 
a proprietary, and consequently an unqualified right in the land, the power 
to force them to enter into a permanent settlement with the ryots only on 
the condition of receiving a fixed income? Government may, indeed, 
adopt measures, if necessary, for the: improvement of the zemindaries ; and 
this is seen from its having enacted Act VIII and Act X; and this also 
justifies Sir Richard Temple’s proposed Rent Law ; but surely it is not com- 
petent to Government to transfer the proprietary right to others, and make 
landlords merely annuitants on the income of their estates; and to enact 
laws for this purpose. 

The permanent settlement proposed by the Soma Prakash, if really 
made, will only end in transferring the proprietary right from the 
zemindars to the ryots, and making the former so many collectors of rent 
But where will the imagined good be, if, when the settlement is once matt, 
the ryot leases out, as most probably he will, portions of his land, which 
he is himself unable to cultivate, to under-tenants? In such a case matters 
will be exactly the same as before; with this difference, however, that those 


who were previously only tenants, will virtually become landlords. nder 
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hese circumstances, what is the use of a permanent settlement between 
hem, when it will be productive of no good, but rather evil; for it will 
nerease the disputes between the two classes. It will not, again, do for 
Jovernment to require that ryots, newly admitted into the permanent settle- 
nent, should not have the power of leasing their lands to others; for such a 
neasure will be unnecessarily hard. The Soma Pruldsh reproaches Govern- 
nent for its supposed tendency to favor the few wealthy zemindars at the 
xpense of the mass of the poverty-stricken tenantry, whom, it would appear, 
he writer would desire to benefit at the risk of the landowners’ property. 
This is extremely absurd. Might it not with equal reason be said, that it 
rere well if the wealth of the rich were given away to the poor? It is also 
ybserved by the Soma Prakdsh that such a settlement, by only securing to 
emindars a fixed income, would act as an inducement tothem to shake off 
‘heir indolence and give up their luxuries. The motive is, indeed, laudable ; 
but the means for securing the end are far from practicable or just. It would 
be no less than depriving them of their estates. In his anxiety to advocate 
their interests, the writer seems to have overlooked the necessity of framing 
some rules, by which the rents of the newly privileged ryots might be collected ; 
these should be similar to the stringent sale laws of Government in cases of 


arrears of revenue. Sucha rule it would be important to insert in the 
proposed Rent Law. ) 


17. In an article on the present rates of exchange, and the fall in the 
purchasing power of the rupee, the Soma Prakdsk, of the 24th July, asks 
Government and all economists in general to consider whether the loss 


on exchange might not be retrieved by imposing an import duty on all silver 
bullion shipped from England to India. 


18. The same paper prefaces his notice of Lord Lytton’s letter on the 
Fuller case with the following remarks:—The faulty judgments, given by 
a number of incompetent and cowardly judicial officers, have brought the 
administration of justice in this country to such a lamentable pass, that we 
have been obliged to praise as highly noble, an act which it is but the duty 
of the highest authorities to perform. Cases in which a native is plaintiff 
and a European defendant, if tried by a European Judge, have invariably 
a tendency to confuse the latter. He becomes stupified, and forgets all sense 
of duty and right and wrong. He forgets that a manifestation of race 
partiality on his part will tarnish the glory of his country and nation. 
This has been seen in numbers of instances, and the most recent is 
Mr. Fuller’s case. Lord Lytton is entitled to our sincere gratitude for this 
act of impartiality. 

19. The same paper writes, in reply to the article of the Dacca Prakash 
on landlords and tenants, that he does not wish the ruin of the zemindars. Let 
them remain as they are; they have their uses in society : the progress of the 
tenantry, who constitute by far the large majority of the population, is the object 
aimed at. An improvement of their condition will alone bring about pro- 
stess; and such improvement can only come of granting them a permanent 
night to the land. Both according to the political economists and our 
shastras, the land belongs to the ryots and not to the zemindars; who were 
ull lately merely the collectors of rent. } 


20. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Contai, complains 
: 4 recent circular of the Director of Public Instruction, which lays down 
oes a teacher of a Government aided vernacular school, if absent thro h 
“hess, will not be generally allowed pay for the days he is absent; but if the 
School be in a flourishing condition, he may draw half pay. This is 
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extremely hard on these low-paid though over-worked officers. It is a 
matter of exceeding regret that, while they are denied most of the privileges 
of Government school teachers on the ground of their being not under the 
direct orders of Government, in the matter. of punishment they receive 
liberal share. ! | 


21. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Midnapore, com. 
plains of the wretched condition of the roads and streets of that place, 
The new assessment made by a salaried officer of the Municipality has been 
unjustly high, and is felt to be oppressive. | 


22. A correspondent of the same paper says, a permanent’ settlement 
between zemindars and ryots will rather be injurious than beneficial to the 
country: it will increase the disputes between the parties. The Jandholders, 
as a dass, have gradually declined. in .prosperity ; their income and power 
have diminished ; while, to keep up their position, they have become involved 
in debt. ‘They are not an evil, but a blessing to society ; and it is owing to 
their presence only that the lower orders of the people have not yet 
predominated over the higher and the more respectable classes. It is an 
undisputed fact that the more Government increases the distance between land- 
lord and tenant, the more numerous will the disputes become. By the intros 
duction of a permanent settlement like that proposed, the zemindars will be 
deprived of what little power they still possess, and will be gradually com- 


pelled to give up their zemindaries ; which, of course ; will ultimately devolve 
on Government. : 


28. In its opening editorial, the Sahachar, of the 24th July, writes 
that Lord Lytton has fortunately taken notice of the case of Mr. Faller, 
a pleader at the Agra sessions court, who beat his syce to death, owing to 
his absence when his master was about to go to church with his family to 
worship his God. In the trial that subsequently took place in the court of 
the Joint-Magistrate, Mr. Fuller was found guilty and fined Rs. 30; owing 
to which trifling punishment, imposed on a man whose illegal violence 1s 


-_believed-to be the cause of the syce’s death, the Governor-General has 


expressed the greatest dissatisfaction ; and has said that the Joint-Magistrate 
ought to have committed the defendant to the sessions. 
views of the highest authority in the land, immense good will, no doubt, 
be the result of his interference in the matter. It will cause the Huropeans 
to cease to commit further oppressions and injustice on helpless natives. 
They also imply one thing which is very hopeful, namely, that: Lord Lytton 
will not remain indifferent, like Lord Mayo, to any wrongs suffered by the 
native subjects. = 


24. In another editorial, the same paper writes that the Pzoneer is 
believed by many to be the mouthniece of the Indian Government; but we 
say that it is not so, for it has nothing to do with the relations which should 
subsist between the Government and the subjects, nor has it any voice 
in the policy which the former may think fit to adopt. Hence we believe 
the assertion, made in one of its issues, that the natives have no rights, to be 
the view of the editor and not that of the Government. Still great injury 
is done by writing in that strain. If we have no rights, then what are we’ 
Are we slaves of tie English? Now, if it be once impressed on the minds 
of the people that they are held by the English Government as slaves, they 
will have no longer any feeling of loyalty or love towards it. Buti 
a happy thing, and a matter of considerable honor to our Government, that 
it has never given expression to such an idea. : 
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25. ‘In an article headed “ Native Soldiers and Officers,” thesame paper | SASicms®, 
writes the following :—Some among our rulers think that unless India were “9 | 
ruled at the sword’s point, the English could not live here in peace; and for 
this reason it is thought advisable to increase the number of soldiers and 
officers in this country. The number of European officers here being very 
few, it is not considered prudent to depend entirely upon them. Hence it is 
thought especially requisite to increase the staff, in order to keep the native 
soldiers always under control. Our rulers are very much afraid of the latter, 
because of the doubt they entertain about their fidelity; and they think 
that, if placed under the control of European officers, there would no longer 
be any fear of danger. But we cannot approve of this narrow-minded policy. 

We. have repeatedly said, and still say, that unless the number of native 
soldiers and officers were increased, there can be no good done to India. 
We are decidedly of opinion that, without the assistance of a native force, 
the peace of the country will by no means be preserved. Besides, sepoys 


are more able than European soldiers to save the country from the hands of 
an enemy. 


26. In avery long editorial on the subject of Mr. Fuller’s case, the S4P™#™ Samacaus, 
Sdptahik Samachar, of the 25th July, writes the following :—In a monarchy ee 
the king is at the head of all affairs. India is such a kingdom; but who 
is its king and where is he? The Queen, no doubt, is our sovereign; but she 
lives at the distance of six months’ journey from us; and then she is no 
better than a mere puppet in the hands of her ministers, who also have no 
direct concern with India. Therefore, our true king is the Governor-General. 
It is a common saying that a kingdom is brought to ruin by the faults of its 
king; but with reference to India the case is not so. Here its ruin is caused, 
not by any faults of the king, but by those of his subordinate officers. 
Therefore, it is highly important to select good men for the subordinate 
posts. Had this been done, we should never have heard of any oppression 
and injustice committed on us. Lately, a terrible act of injustice has been 
brought to light, in the case of one Mr. Fuller, a pleader at the Agra sessions 
court, whose severe violence on the person of his syce resulted in the death 
of the latter. In the trial that subsequently took place in the court of the 
Joint-Magistrate, Mr. Fuller was fined only Rs. 30, though guilty of such 
a serious offence. This fact, however, has reached the ears of Lord Lytton, 
who has expressed the greatest dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Magis- 
trate. Now, for this act of the Viceroy, we shall be ever thankful; and we 
cherish hopes that it will be productive of immense good to this country, and 
that oppressions, like those of Mr. Kirkwood, will cease to exist. But we 
regret to add that the punishment imposed on the Magistrate is very trifling. 


We think that had he been a native of tnis country, he would have been. 
subjected to a more severe punishment. 
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